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|) We bold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created eqaél,and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that.among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Dec, inde, 
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7 The quality of prop 


: “American Slavery. 


i ade § tremble or my country, when I reflect that God is. just 
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slice cannot sleep forever.” JEFFERSON. 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
. From the National Intelligencer. 


* Hovss. or, Representatives. 


oh Thursday, January 22, 1828. 
Bee: (Continued.) ‘ 
© And here, I think, lies the error into which honburable 
» gentlemen have fallen, who advocate this claim. They 
~ have been in the habit of u the entire want of aj] pri- 
ges in the slave, asa reason for preferri@g superior 
ims for the master, as well as extraordinary exemptions 
both. The slave has no civil privileges, and. therefore 
$no political obligations.. The master has engrossed 
em all, and therefore he owes no political, obligations on 
the slave’s dccount. Bat these conclusion$ are pot war- 
~ vented by the assumptions. The-powers.anod rights of the 
»/ Government corcespond)with its obligations, and the cu- 
_ ties of the citizen are as extensive as his power. Butthe 
slave has rights—one, certainly, which is upalienable—bis 
| Wifeis bisown, and he may defend it even against bis mas- 
ter’s assaults. The Government is bound to protect that 
Jife, as well as the property of the master. The slaye owes 
- & corresponding obligation, as well asthe master, The 
slave may, therefore, be called upon on his own account, 
_ as well as the master on account of his interest in the slave. 
The Government is not bound to inquire into the extentand 
Variety of {he rights and immunities of the moral and pby- 
sical agents under its protection. Protection alone fur- 
Wishes a Sufficient claim on the services of the’ protected, 
for defending the country and the Government. On this 
prineiple, aliens and foreigners are liable to be called upon 
to defend the country in which they enjoy a temporary re- 
” ee and protection for their persons and property. 
) The principle applies, with equal strength and force, to 
> the slave and the master; and’ it is not the nature and ex- 
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slave, but merely go 
The term property 


is the sole cause of 
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nor drink his blood; 
ing guilty of murder. 
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say that I think there 















bhas no controul over those jaws; and can nei-/ such serv 













) ther alter or abolish them. {It seems to be idle to be al-| lie execute! aod perform—when, and in sugh case, their|tent im all the old thirteen States: 
Ways iting against.the exercise of a power never| masters shall be paid, the same rate of compensation as|abolished and anpibilated that moral and 4 
summed. But, if slaves are bought and sold by State laws,| are awarded for similar services to minors and apprenti- | but without acknowledging» the obli je at a 
_ State laws may probibit their sale, and would they be any | ces, or their parevts or masters, and’no other or greater.” ee ek to slave holders for the apces to them . 
spa less property? Certainly not. The right of the master | Will the honourable gentlemen suppose that such a clause | Of this act ae and obedience fo od ’ 
: os POssession and services of his slave would still be | would bave formed any obstacle to the adoption of the Con-|nature’s God. It ought here to be observed, that it is not : 
Pie ee cir tance, therefore, does mot consti-| stitution? And yet this is the case presented by this claim, | the amount or the quantity of coneneyne crare aes 
. % the y- But if they are property, are so| and this the interpretation w ‘its rejection gives to the | ticular act, that constitutes i pile! ise he b J 
_ DY State laws, and ali ‘ight to personal service may be con-| Constitution, and mo other. the honourable gentleman | of the act, that’ violation of moral principle, and the out- 
‘ aa erty by thése Jaws, and there is no power in| might have gone on with otber suppositions, and bave con-|rage committed upon individual aod private right. The 
ie Govern ‘Dt ) prevent it. But I think I have aiready | eluded with a similar question. | will put some for him. prociple is the gate caked ayy or all tbe citizens ‘ 
of tn; ithat these laws cannot diminish the power or rights}‘‘One rate of compensstion shall be awarded for services | Of a State Id slaves, or whether each claims the 
_ PMs Government. But if slaves are property by State| rendered by all freemen, miners, and apprentices, and a | sion of a 
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ly speaking, therefore, I deny that slaves are property. 
| by the laws of the slave-holding States. 

4 a interest, defended by law, and to be com- 
pensated for by property. But they are the meané of ac- 


quiring things or property, rather than preperty itself. Can 
we eail the right we pogsess in our own services our pro- 


the right or the value of the interest of the master in hig 
right: and has probably given rise to this novel ojaim, and 


tended, that the master possesses, Or can possess, any other 
right in his slave than to his personal services. 
make no other use of him. He can neither eat his flesh 


the argument derived from that slause of the amendments 


rate property shall not be taken for public use, without just 


It did not in that clause refer to persons of any description; 
they had already been provided for in the preceding part 
of the same amendment; and in every: place where claims 
had been in any way 
ersons. 






cept slaves;” and asks with great confidence, if it can be 
supposed that the’ Constitution would have been adopted 
» With all deference, ] beg permission to 


the honourable gentleman; 
je case under consideration—in putting the services of 


@s they may fitly and with safety to the pub- 


two fold rate for the same services when 


trenchments, and erect fortifieations and military defences: 


© ew them 80, ) they ere also ns. God has| slave” “Minors and pp 
ees persoos, and they are d _ to be so by! be compelled to perform 
a Const ton, a8 often as it has declared any thing sbout 

ca be-lecbnical legal persons—in the legal sense of the} but slaves, on accou 
eae? * distinguished from prope , and legal- 


of this kind of property in their tasters, shall be wholly 
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erty is not predicable of persons, even 
Personal services 
king, property. It is a legal right tru- 
full 
his 


perty? Certainly not. But they are as much pro Pas | tion have o Mas 
any other personal services. But if personal services gan | been prop e time the Constitution was adopted? 
by any constrcetion of terms be distorted into property in| It does r to me, sir, that argument from the | 
one form, they are so in all the forms in which they can ex- | Constitution is abundantly dis ‘of. The Constitutiog , 
ist. This view of the subject does not in the least lessen | sever thought of providing for this case. ; 2 nll 


0 
es te the legal definition of that right. 
has been wrongfully apphied to that 


this protracted discussion. ‘1 believe 
contended, indeed it cannot be pre- 


He can 


for he carinot take his Jife without be- 
This view of the subject disposes of 7 
Lan 
Constitution which provides that pri- 
our 
Constitution did not refer to slaves. 
my 


referred to, they bad ore been de- 
But it was urged the other day, by 
eman from Massachusetts, that. this 
on settled the question; and that 
ould be a virtual interpolations 
question, with this exception—“ez- 


if | 


any 


the 
is a fallacy in the supposition put by 
d it consists in not presenting 


rformed by 
rentices, and all freemen, may 
ilitary service, to dig in the en- 


ah 


nt of the inviolable and sacred nature 
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hy : 


exempt from the performance of any 
by the operation of the eminent domain, 
cessity, any of them shall by possibility 
service, and shall be killed, the.m 


for the life of a minor or apprenti 
formance of the same services.” Wi 


of the honourable ) 
Massachusetts, pronounced with some emphasis, stru 
as somewhat extraordin 


ment, although I admit that I do not percei 
with the merits of this claim, Speakinguaf 
masters to their slaves, ang e obligation: 

them, he put the question, if any State could '\ 
manumit the slaves without maki 
to their masters for their value? 
aware, that our sense. 
fashion, and is Wa ; 


shocking our moral sense, is in no great danger of viol 


no Poe da 
ing considered ynjust. Several States 
successively manumitted their slaves, a | 


muneration to the master bas been provic 
Government. - Massachusetts, 

mistake not, by ones 
slaves, absalutely and uncondi 


followed in succession, jn w 
ho compensation in any 
number of slay 
thousand. ButT have never 


manumission. 


of the whole comm A 
were silent under the. 


Pennsylvania. Slavery has existed to a: 







an individual, as of a mi¥ion. . 
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habit—and t : 
sense of justice; and, a priori, in nger of 


observation and research, if, in any ongainstanée, re- 


compensation to their fo 


in Massac 
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; _ tent of the right of the master in his slave that exempts h slaves for slaves themselves. The gentleman's supposition | the law of emancipation. ifany complaints | ’ 
‘from the public service, but the unfitness of the slave him-| should have presented this exception—‘‘except the person-| were smothered in the bosoms of those who entertainad 

| ‘elf for the purposes of the Government. al services of such persons whose migration or importa-|them, or were confiied within the limits o domestic 
|») But slaves are property, say honourable gentlemen who we any of the’States, now existing, shall think proper to|circle, and were not permitted to eseape the softhe — 
| *pport this olaim;-and to establish this point they speak it, which shall not Be prohibited by Congress prior to | bousehald: , eee wr F . 

~ sef the manner in which they treat them. They sel] them| the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; who may The process of emancipation commenced with Massa- 

_ and buy them; and in the next moment they tell you that| be occasionallyemployed in geeat emergen if time of | chusetts, aud, progressing through the Northern Statesin _ 

| . this is 30 by municipal law, the law of the State; and the| war, for the purpose of defending themselves and their | what succe I do not peeteogee state, has continued its 

| -Rext moment protest, what every body admits, that this} masters amy espa and destruction by the enemy, in|march.as far South, I believe, a8 the rn border.of 


them 


posses- 
, of fifty, of ten, Gr one, of this spectes of 
, [should say, sir. Thajstice of eman- 
if injustice is contained in it—is the same in de- 
ough diferent in extent; and the moral sense of 
munity should be as. much shocked by violence to 
bts, and an outrage upon the person or property of 

Several years, have passed, 
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of New York éommenced.a se 


caged of thdse. enact- 
on the Fourth of July 
hen, and from thenceforth and for- 

s not existed, and cannot exist, in 


And so far ‘were the Legislature of 


m any provision for compen- 

_ Ging by law the numerous individuals whom they 
thus ed oftheir property—according to the 
principles of this claim—that they actually imposed 

u em Additional and extraordinary obligations. 
They réquired the owner to prepare his slaye for 
the eiijoyment of liberty, by a process inetipng a 
very considerable se, by imparting to him so 
much literary instruction as at least to enable him 

‘to read the Bible, thereby imbuing him with the 
principles of our holy so | blessed religion, at the 
“same moment that they, conferred upon him the 
appropriate and twin blessing of civil liberty; And 


done under no less a penalty than their for- 
e of their right in the slave at a much earlier 


P - “> 
« Miro rty, then property, privale pro- 
us taken away, absolutely annihilated, 


thority, without, not adequate, but any 
compensation.. But this great mdra} and political 
condition, as any other great and contemporaneous 
has been fo the internal prosperity and re- 

‘sources of the State. And now, sir,does any one 
that this great example of New York, 

would not be followed by Southern gentlemen 
themselves, by the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
for instance, if the measure could be esteemed safe; 

if the magnitade of the evil did not discourage them 

_ from grapphn a the monster. If the slave 
- population ‘tthe tate of Virginia did not exceed 
what that ew York was, who doubts that they 
would forthwith emancipate them? Even Southern 
ensibility, I apprehend, would not revolt at the in- 
ustic . upon private right. It is 
use Fetould cajtst to individuals, but 

¢ tothe commahity, to enact universal and 

ute emancipation. .And yet it is manifest that 
xten Magnitude of the evil which would; 
olished, the multiplicity of the slave-ho!- 

h@ muitiplicity of their slaves, would not 


to the Heuse. I refer to 

fOuches tpon the extent 

ito his siave. 1 will take 

, that that right is limit- 

nal services of the slave; and when 

are for, it ig all the master can claim from 
apvernment. It is all the master has been de- 
ved. of, aud all the Government has received, 
aad ey sir, setfles the question, and ends'the ar- 


Mr. Bavavyof North Caro‘ina, rose and said: 
Coming, as 1 do, from a State, much of'the wealth 
of whose viliens consists of the kind of property, 
the nature am! extént of which is now under the 
consideration of the Flouse,¥ should feel myself 
negigent,4fmot culpabie, weve I to permit the ques~ 


tien to betaken without emleavouring to vindicate 


and establish wiat I deem to be the rights of my 
Coastifneats —r} whieh catmot be impugned 
withouta’ violation of the rights of the States, and 
the sacred io wactioas of our Federal Constitution. 


Brom 2 very early period of the history of Ame-| 


rita, we firid the rights of.property recognized and 
used over thése 
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Hip ba ce mitiened ie Toon of way aaTT 
arraying avarice of the conqueror agaist the 
appetite of revenge, to have often staid the fatal 


blow. We find, sir, in confirmation of this p 


where the practice of enslaving their ¢ 
not prevail, that they were very generally put to 
death, by the most cruel tortures. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, I will not detain the House with an idle display 
of research into ages that have leng gone by, but 
will confine myself more strictly to the state of 
slavery, as existing among us. : 

Its origin may be imputed to the cupidity of the 
mother country, who, looking upon her colonies, 
more as the means of enriching herself, than of 
contributing to the happiness of mankind, introdu- 
ced those persons into her colonies, as an article of 
traffic. It was urged as an argument in_ justifica- 
tion of the measure, that it was an act of humanity 
to these unfortunate beings, as they had been taken 
captive by more powerftl tribes in their own land, 
and that their conquerors would put them to death, 
unless they could be sold, and thus more advantage- 
ously disposed of. I-have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
that this argument was well-founded in numerous 
instances. Welearn from the authentic narratives 
of early travellers, that those native tribes of Africa 
were highly savage and_ ferocious, delighting in 
blood—they still are so—and I do not hesitate to 
avOw,as my firm belief, that the negro slaves of 
the State I have the honour im part to represent, are 
much more happy—more blessed with intellectual 
and natural advantages—more amply furnished 
with all that makes this life happy—and more es- 
pecially, sir, (and this should go very far towards 
reconciling their real friends to their situation) in- 
finitely better provided with the means of Christian 
instruction and educatiou, than the descendants: of 
their African progenitors who have remained in 
the land of their fathers. But, sir, be their situation 
what it may, our country, the United States, are in- 
nocent partakers with them, of the disadvantages 
of their condition. 

It ismatter, sir, of historicel fact, that the Colo- 


apres 


tion, that, among the aborigines of this coun 





American forces, tovaid 
for the defence of New=Orleansy ai 

cessity was so Urgent to just 

the'slave lost an arm and an eye fra 
the enemy, and whilst engaged in the service of A 
United States. They report a bill making com 
pensation for’the horse and cart, and the time of 
the slave, but it is contended that tNe master y¢ pate 
entitled to remuneration for the damage done to hist 
slaye—done in the manner and to extent I have 
stated. ia ay tem q 


The General Government is vested by the Con- 
stitution with the power of making war—this js a | 
Thigh and mighty—a sovereign. power. In its ex- 
ercise they have a right to employ the intellectual .§ 
and. physical resources of the,country, to the ex. 
tent necessary for the defence and protection of them 
persons and property of the citizens: for this duly 
of the Government is the correlative of its right to 
the allegiance of its citizens,and, is moths 4 


ty 


cally the great object of all. Governments, - 


AD 


| 


ie ‘ 
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exercise of this power~and duty, it has been the! ; 
universal practice, upon emergencies similar to thatne 
stated in the report, for the Government to exere 
cise its right-of eminent. domain by impressingiy 
private property for public use, upon the admittedam 
principle that.a part may be sacrificed for the prea: 
servation of the whole, which is. the same princi) 
ple, sir, that justifies the throwing goods overboard)’ 
from a. ship, for the preservation of the lives of the!) 
crew. The Constitution of the United States sanc-) 9 
tions this principle, if indeed it needed any sanction, 
by providing that private property shall not be ta- 
ken for public use without just conipensation. 
But, say gentlemen opposed to this claim, Slaves} 
are not to be regarded altogether as other proper- ~ 
ty ~in this @ase the slave is to be regarded’ as a 
person—and the owner is. no more entitled to be 


compensated for his injury, and consequential loss |” 
of service, than would a Northern master be for — 





nial Legislatures passed acts to prevent the iniquit- 
ous traffic which brought them to our shores. Du- 


the loss of the service of his apprentice under simi- * 
lar circumstances, And the honourable gentleman ) | 





ring our Colonial dependence, these acts had nof 
the force of laws till sanctioned by the King of 
England—that sanction was refused, imasmuch as 
it would déprive his subjects ofa gainful traffic. 
Do we'not know, sir, that Great Britain also actu- 
ally insisted upon being permitted to supply ‘the 
Spanish Colonies with slaves, and that this right 
was guaranteed to her by the solemnities of treaty 
stipulations? What was the conduct, 6n the other 
hand, of this country, as.soon as she was emancipa- 
ted from British dominion? Among our first acts, 
were those prohibiting the further introduction of 
slaves; and the Federal Constitut on itself, that im- 
perishable monument.of human wisdom, contains 
an article empowering Congress to abolish this 
odious traffie, This power has been liberally ex- 
ercised, and America has earnestly engaged in the 
noble contest of extirpating those wreteheggwiio can 

uaff with exultat on the tears of human misery. 

Ongress has declared all engaged ih ‘it to be pi- 
\rates—the enemies of the human race, and has 
condemned its perpetrators to an igno:miuous death. 


freedom. There would be much more justice in 
her charity, as is morefhan insinuated by one of 
her most eminent jurists, (Lord Stowell,) if she 
bore the expense also of being charitable. It has 
lalways been, Mr. Speaker, an easy matter to raise 
‘a hue and cry about charities of yarioas kinds, but 





persons —nay, sir; from tlie earliest' there is asad failing offjin the wumber of the sliout- 


records, both sacred and profane, we find a state of ers when they have to pay for it 


slavery established and sanctioned. By fle usages 
of ancient warfare, the vanquisied im Wale became 
the slaves of the victoss, and their right everro 


putting ters to death, was adnitted, and too often|or perpetiating this state of society, | shag pearous 


practice §=The instigation of slave-y may dyen be 
7 


° ed 


_ Having thus briefly endeavoured to 
the general subject, anit ta wipe o,f fron the Arae- 


+. wre 


ri¢an escutcheon theunjnst sfi¢ma of @riy.?! 


te the case immediately betore us 


Britain, though, new stands forth the champior of 


+. c 
wispose 0! 


from New-York, (Mr. Mantinpare) who has just 9) 
taken his seat, has defied any Southern gentleman » 
to peint out a distinction between the two cases, ) 
Sir, to my mind, and I think to the mind of any rea- “y 
sonable man, the distinction is most obvious. The 9 
apprentice is a freeman—a citizen—he owes alle-, 
nance to the Government—is a member of the 
Body politic, and, as such, the Government is bound 
to protect him. Theseé propositions are not true of — 
the slave. The apprentice is simply bound, by } 
contract. to serve his master; the law enables him, © 
or others in his benalf, to.enter into this contract) 
of service; but he is still liable, in almost all the ‘ 
States, to do military duty, before the.age of twen- 
ty-one years. The sovereign has a right to his ser-_ 
viees, on account of his being a citizen, and, as 
iwas well obscrved by my. honourable friend from 
| Massachusetts, (Mr. Eyts.err) the act of Congress | 
renders him competent to. make the contract of €> § 
listrnent simply by retmoving the disability of, iD 
fancy. But, sir, a slave has far greater disabilities a 
than those.ot infancy or apprenticeship—he labors 
under a total want of capacity to contract; and | 
this Government cannot confer upon him that pow; 
er, because that would be conférring upon him one 1% 
of the most important social rights of freemene, 
| Tbe gentleman from New-York, has farther con- 
tended, that this. shave Wag employsd as a aes 
in throwing up entrenchments, whith was military) 
duty—and so, sir, was the home employed hn frANs> 
porting the éatth, which was just as much vailitary ; 
iduty as throgming it up; aud this, according 1! = 





; ‘ « . pe: 
-ryument of the honodrable gentleman, would m V5 
ihe horse a umilitaky person, aad perlaps: ¢ an 
‘ol wud cack * i 
nw © OTe be Continted.) 
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Ag : - To QUR FRIENDS. 
‘be Pecollectedy we trus ) 

; _of Managers, the present year 

nust depend, as to: their extent and importaner, 

almost é tirely upon-the funds which may be con- 


TY.” 


puted within three or four months from the pre- 
at times. The expeditions. which may be fitted 
Nantehould leave our shores-early in the autumnal! 


A 
i should be deferred until winter. Much tinve mus: 
Tnecessarily be consumed in the outfits; hence the 
Njmportance of enabling the Managers speedily to 
Mecide upon thé amount of funds with_which hey 
re probably to be favoured for the prosecution of 
‘heir enterprise the ensuing year. May we be par- 
doned, for expressing the hope, that the Managers 
pf Auxiliary Societies will seriously consider this 
' bject, and inform us as early as convenient of 
the sums which the several associations they re- 
present, may probably be enabled to contribute, 
nd of the time ‘when their remittances may be 
‘expected. Anvther subject which we regard as 
Gmmensely important, and to which we earnestly 
“solicit the attention of all who wish success to our 
Unstitution, is that of securing the consent of the 
)Charches of all denominations throughout the Uni- 
onto take up Collections for the Society, on or 
bout the’ Fourth of July next. The very limited 
adoption of this measure, produced, the last year 
‘a valuable income to the Society, and its’ general 
bption could not fail to secure a revenue greatly 
P exceeding the amount which has been received by 
‘tr Treasurer during any single year. Let every 
Friend of our scheme feelit a solemn duty to pro- 
mote this object, and it may be accomplished. Let 
y Minister of Ohrist reflect upon it, and it will 
effected.in a manner hongurable to our country, 
audcheering to Africa. . African Repository. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN AFRICA. 

| The following sketch of an examination of a 

Sanday School in Africa must delight every Chris- 

‘tian heart. It is another testimony to the efficacy 

/of revelation, the truths of which can lift the be- 

“nighted Hottentot, almost sunk in brutal dagrada- 

/ tion, to the felicities of virtue and to the hopes of 

@ immortal bliss. The account is communicated to 

@ the London Missionary Society, by Mr. John 

| Monro, one of their Missionaries, and is dated at 
® Graham’s Town, Nov. 10, 1827. 

0b the Sist October, the Anniversary of our 

Sunday School here was well attended, Upwards 

“0f 200 scholars were present. Forty-six of them 

) Were publicly examined before many witnesses, all 
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t whom gave great satisfaction. ‘The two higb-| 


est ange were impartially awarded to Hottentots; 
2, a Dutch Bible to Christina Vaus, she being 
“the first best reader and repeater in that language. 
| She repeated from memory the first chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, the greater part of a Catechism, 
vand several hrmns. An English Bible was pre- 
‘Aented to Meitje Adams, as a reader and repeater 
in that language. She repeated in the most perfect 
Manner-the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah, and the 
A! “second ‘Psalm of Dr. Watt’s Version, to- 
ged with some short pieces in prose. Many of 
5, Spectators were surprised, and owned that the 
“Mottentot children distinguished themselves on the 
‘Seasion, particularly two girls, Francina Klass 


And Caroline Davis, and were rewarded accord- 
37 


y- The number of ‘scholars on. the books 1s 

5; the average attendance, 120. Of the num- 
4. on the books $9 are English; the rest are Hot- 
yy Caffres &c.—Among them are a number 
__) Saves.— We are in want of books for rewards; 
| bas these children are now, as it were, emerging 
on the ignorance of heathenism, they need some- 
ep {0 satisfy and expand theit minds I have 
oe Neri my own Hitle library, havipg alrea- 


"ha 
abe 


Ug 


4 


] 


iy 3 * 


t, that ‘the opera- 


nonths~-certainly, the departure of none of them, 


\iven for the use of the sek 
idapted to the purpose, — 
find my own dear children more an 
n commvniccting instruction to the Hottentots, 
who Ipve them for it. 

I have five services, to attend every Lord’s day. 
The Sanday School at nine, A. M.; English ser- 
mon at eleven; Dutch sermon at two, P. M.; fol- 
lowed by the Sunday School, which continues tll 
five; and at half past six another English sermon. 
'Three evenings in the week we have Dutch, and 
two evenings English services. When I look on 
the vast ifinerant field aroand, ® complain, and 
wish I had the heart, head, and lungs of a White- 
field! —(Lon. Evan. Mag. jor April. 


ool, all I pos e sed, 


. 


IRISH EMANCIPATION. 


At an adjourned meeting of the “Friends of Ci- 
vil and Religious Liberty,” held at Mr. Patrick Ri- 
ley’s Hotel, on Monday, June 2d, pursuant to pub- 
lic notice, Cuartts C. Harrer Esq. was called to 
the Chair, and Mr. Wm. H..Rocue, appointed Sec+ 
retary. j 7 

The proceedings of the last meeting having been 
read, the meeting went into the election of officers 
for one year, and the following gentlemen were 
unanimously e'ected, viz. Luke Tiernan, Esq. Pres- 
ident of the Society; Messrs. John P. Kennedy, 
Robert Armstrong, and B. U. Campbell, Esqs. 
Vice Presidents, John M’Mullan, Secretary, Chas. 
C. Harper, Esq. Coresponding Secretary, and W. 
R. Adair, Treasurer. 

It was moved and seconded, that Messrs. Phil- 
ip Lawrenson, Wm. R. Adair, and.Charles C. 
Harper, be a committee to prepare by-laws for the 
regulation of the Society. Contributions and sub- 
scriptions will be received by any of the officers of 
the Society. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting. be 
presented to the Chairman forthe manner in which 
he is this evening presided. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the meeting 
be published. Joun M’Mvtian, Secretary. 

The Constitution having been signed, subserip- 
tions commenced very spiritedly; and though the 
meeting was small, irgm the inclemency of the 
weather, and many Socfeties having meetings the 
same evening; prevented the collections from being 
greater, yet the sum of $65 was received. There 
is no hesitation t@ say that from the spirit display- 
ed, that a very large amount will be received at the 
next meeting. 


‘From the African Repository. 
ANTHONY BENEZET. 


In 1786, four years before Mr, Wilberforce 
made his celebrated motion in the British Parlia- 
ment for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, Dr, 
Rush delivered a discourse before the American 
Philosophical Society, from which wé make the 
following quotation. The sentiment it contains, 
affords striking evidence of the sagacity of its au- 
thor, and proves that amid his investigations 
discoveries in medical science, he found time to 1 
flect profoundly upon the influence of moral caus- 
es on the character and conduct of nations. Dr. 
Rush could discern in “the labours, the publications, 
the private letters, and prayers of Anthony Bene- 
zet,”’ a power which, in it#? progress, though 


sure; which accumulating and expanding among 
future generations, would accomplish the most glo- 
rious revolution in favour. of humana happiness— 





sweep from the face of the eatth the most intoler- 
able éyils, and cover the wide territories of the uh- 
enlightened and oppressed, with the habitations pf 
civilized life and with the churches of God, 

“The State of Pennsylvania still deplores the 
loss of a man, in whom not only reason and reye- 


\lation, but many of the physical causes that haye 





d more use. 


“el fae’corn—sunrl aes prose nas 
ms 


might be silent and slow, would be resistless A 


been enumerated, concurred t 7 
tainments in moral éxcéllency, as hay 
peared in a human being. . This am 


considered his fellow-creature seal 4 te 


whether he spoke his own or a forei « 
or whether-he worshipped with ceremonies or with- 

out then, he still consid him as a brother, and 

equally the object of his Benevolence... and 
historians, who aré to live hereafter, to you Lcom- 
mit hispanegyric; and when tou hear ofalawfor _ 
abolishing slavery in each of the American States, — 

such as Was passed in Pennsylvani@in the year 
1780; when you hear of the Kings and Queens of 
Europé, publishing edicts for abolishing the trade 
in human souls; and lastly, when you hear of 
schools and churches, with all the arts of civilized 


life, being established among the nations of Africa; © 
then my 8 and record, that this i . .. 
tavour of human happiness, was the of the ~~ 
the... 
it~ 





labours, the publications, the private letter 
prayers of Anthony Benezet.”—( Dr. 
quiry, Sc. res 


i 
: TEXAS. 
The following article from the New ‘Halcyon, , 
afford something for the contemplation of our readers. ©) 
We he. is subject bereafier. Webaveneroom  __ 


. 
”* 


now 


dence than his own recollections of having lived: 

in a remarkable era of the world, an epoch big with» 

the fate of nations, we could pointout transactions __ 

in this quarter not entirely Msi te pena 

the historjan.or the song of the the 

heroic ages, the founding of a colony was: Sees 

of such pith and moment, i 

chief who g3ccomplished it 

remote, those who fo 

chusetts Bay, Pennsylvania, &c. have not 

ed entirely unknown or forgotten. _ 

however, has not yet attached topth 

those who have taken the lead in peoplingeT 

with civilized beings. And here we may 

ged in a passing remark on the impolicg ¢ 

away to a foreign government—a coun 

the Mississippi—a country which @y 

tains 20 or $0,000 inhabitants,and w 

and will supporta million. =, © 
“Although little more than sever 

elapsed since the Austin’s be ir 

the Rio Grande, it now nt 

soylsy mostly em s from . 

Thousands aia — remain with the 

tentee, and wi en ‘ ea08 salth to b 

and to hisdescendants, 4 een 


“On the opposite side Texas in. a : 
possening.greatet Are de oon is 
ast rising jnto importance under the of 

Milam. ‘There are 200 famili | 
the alluyian of Red River, on 


Miller county in Arkansas. 


the United. § 


a 


7 
¥ € 
- 


vated Peers be 10 | 

contain the precious metals, to. 

be exempted from taxes, and the we md 

may import, will haghe by hee of 
prohibiting alberrs. ia led by h 

bound. to serve an apprenticeship ; ener 


SEARS. There are several plantera who 
n 50 or 60 of such apprentices. New Or- 


leans will receiye the productions .of this colon 
ts barges and hare idg hed River 
and whatever the new seit-_- 


lers may be anable to provide themselves. 
These settlements so high up the Red River, may. 


d back in exchange 
be viewed as the links which shall in time connect. 
in trace, syith St. Fe, and other parts of New 
exico, 








tract, from his own works; and whether this image 
of. himself was cut out from ebony or ¢ Doom 


“Did any person of mature Ree need other evi. © 


| < 


FOR ? | cents GF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. | 
oh ip No. .h é 
Many of the readers of the Genius will, no 


a doubt, have lately seen in a newspaper of this city, 


h 
L& Biss 
ek. © 
‘et 


‘a laboured attempt, by one who calls himself “An 
American Citizen,” to justify thé proceedings of 
certain individuals, who, during the last Session of 
the Legislature, endeavored to obtain from: that 
body the passage of a law, which would have ope- 
rated very oppressively on a large part of our co- 
lored population. es ei bs 

This production, furnishing:as it does, a pretty 
fair specimen ¢f the reasoning, or rather, the so- 
phistry employed by the advocates of slavery, to 
support their tottering cause; and viewing itas a 
sort of semi-official expose of the motives and con- 
duct of the far-famed ‘‘petitioners,” is therefore 

entitled to some notice. : 


aN at is here proper to remark, that the communica- 
tor 


am 

4s od 
—? t ® 
* s 


4 » ; ~ 


af 


the observations of a writer, in the same papers 
- over th 


referred to, was intended as an answer to 


e signature of “Wilberforce” who had 
very fully exposed the designs of the petitioners, 
and clearly pointed out the ‘gross injustice of the 

object which they wished to obtain. “Wilberforce” 
# charged by this mis-named “American Citizen” 


with haying “thrown the gaunlet and aspersed the 
7 seatirey character, and conduct, of a large por- 


tion of the community.” This is truly a serious 
charge, but, on exatnination, it appears to be alto- 
géther unfounded, having nothing to. support 
it, but the mere ipse dizit of an anonymous writer. 

In common, it is believedj with a large majority 


. ~ ® of his fellow-citizens, Wilberforce viewed with vir- 


a4 


« fre 


_» the tree by 


* tuous indigggton, the recent attempt, made by 
8 


some interested persons, to deprive a numerous 
portion of our colored population of the means of 
elihood. The disapproba- 


gs honest li 
po ch was strongly felt at the time, was also 


y andgenerally expressed. Ii however by no 
means follows, that because this wild project was 
opposed and defeated, that the motives of the pro- 


'* 


. gat weréeither called in question oraspersed.” 


We know that most actions are in themselves suf- 
‘ficiently indicative of the motives which produce 
them; and people are generally satisfied to judge 
its fruit, without pushing their inqui- 
ries further. Still, it may not be amiss to observe, 


ae measures publicly proposed, and, having a 
“bearing on the interests of the community, are al- 


‘ways considered justly opened to the freest scruti- 
ny. This writer also alledges that “Wilberforce” 
has given “a garbled aecount of the objects of the 
; ns who petitioned for the amendment of the 
ee" He does not however attempt to make 
this appear, by adducing any evidence of the 
fact; and be must surely be aware that his own un- 
supported assertion cannot pass for proof. 

The gentleman would really seem to have been 
in the secretof this business; he appears to have 
been concerned with the petitioners, was likely one 
of them himself; and therefore intimately acquaint- 
ed with their designs. Astheir friend and advo- 
catehe is now anxious to place their conduct in 
the most favorable, point of view; and zealously 
Jabors to rescve them from the odium which un- 
fortunately for the parties concerned has strongly 
attached to their patriotic proceedings. He there- 
fore cannot be supposed to have any other feelings 
than those of partiality, for the cause which he 
bas so gallantly espoused. ; 

What then, according to his own account, were 
the worthy objects whch he and his coadjutors 
wished to effect? After the serious charge which 
this writer ‘has brought against*Wilberforce,” we 
would be led to magine that the latter had great- 
ly mistaken and misrepresented their designs. So 
far however is this fact from bing the ease, that 
the very reverse is the fact; and even the intrepid 
“Citizen” himself is almost immediately afterwards 
forced to acknowledge, that the objects prayed 





j amongst us “a place of refuge and repose. 
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for by the “petitioners” were just what “Wilber- 
force” had represented them to be, viz.“to prohibit 
persons of color from obtaining licence to drive 
hacks,.carts, or drays, or driving the same wi 
licensed; and also to require a security from all 
persons obtaining licence for driving hacks, carts, 
or drays, for the correct exercise of the occupa- 
tions connected therewith.’ Such. were the ob- 
jects acknowledged to be embraced in this peti- 
tion. Leaving it, for a moment, we will now tak: 
a glance at those who affixed their signatures to 
it; and on this head we wil! hear, what “Citizen” 
has to say! “WHo,” he exultingly asks, “signed 
this obnoxious petitions” Now mark the answer 
to this question, which he himself furnishes: “Car- 
ters, and draymen;”’ and, it may be added, hack- 
men too; all white ones ofcourse. But were these 
all?.. “No,” he continues, “there were upwards of 
a thousand others.” Indeed! And pray who were 
these? Were they merchants? Were they men 
of business, who having the most frequent occa- 
sion to employ this description of laborers might 
reasonably be expected to feel some interest in 
the subject? No, we are assured by “Citizen” 
that they were not; that these “thousand others 
neither imported cargoes in the Belvidera, nor in 
any other ship;” were se!dom perhaps in want of 
a dray or a cart, and had most probably been in- 
duced to affix their signatures to the petition, out 
of sheer prejudice against the blaeks, and to swell 
the cumber of names. 

Let us recur to the period when this subject was 
first. agitated. We may probably remember how 
things were managed. It originated in a select 
Sompeny of carters, draymenh, and hackmen! 

9 


** In close recess, and secret conclave sat.” 


They had conceived the notable project of get- 
ting the whole business of this kind exclusively 
into their own bands; of obtaining from the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland 4 law to prohibit the blacks from 
being engaged in these occupations; and thus to 
secure to themselves “an odious monopoly;” con- 
trary to the principles of justice, and in defiance of 
the Bill of Rights of this State. 

It required considerable ingenuity on their. part, 
and not a@ little managemest, to command even a 
hope of success. The grand object which they 
wished to effect has just been. stated; but they 
knew it was folly to expect their fellow-citizens to 
unite with them in an application of this sort. 
They could not suppose that the intelligent and re- 
flecting portion of this community were so entirely 
destitute of feeling; so regardless of their own ob- 
vious interests; or so utterly lost to the dictates of 
common sense and justice, as to ask the,legisla- 
ture to passa law, whose immediate effect would 
have been to throw out of employment, hundreds 
of honest and industrious men; men “who have 
been borm and bred smong us;” and. who haye, 
(the assertion of this writer to the contrary, 1ot- 
withstanding) “a claim upon the community for 
support.” Yes, notonly would its immediate effect 
have been this, but further; their: beggered and 
starved families would also have been turned loose 
upon us for sustenance and shelter. And all for 
what? Why merely to gratify the envy, and ad- 
vance the interests of their white competitors, of 
men, many of whom, as “Citizen” himself assures 
us, “have fled here for'protection;” and have Pe 

0 
which T may be permitted to add my hearty wish- 
es, that in future they will quietly attend to their 
own concerns, and not meddle with the interests 
and business of others; nor attempt to disturb the 
“repose” of the people among whom they dwell. 

But to return from this digression. They were 
aware of the difficulty that .would attend the ac- 
complishment of their favorite gbject by asking 
for it alone: the impolicy of the thing was so mani- 





fest, and its injustice so glaring. Therefore the) 


}}acceptable to the public; and pe 


hit upon the happy expedient of coupling sor 
thing else with ae which they fancied would great. 
ly recommend the wholeconcern; make it more. 
insure the 
success of the main branch of the petition. I alu 
lude to the “security” whieh they generously propo. 
sed should be required of carters, draymen, ke. for 
the proper exercise of the cuties of their business. 
Now it cannot certainly be supposed that they jn. 
troduced this subject into their petition, with any 
other design, than to hide, if possible the naked de- | 
formity ofthe other. ‘They shrewdly thought that” 
it would serve as a kind of cloak, to throw over the | 
dark and hideous features of their scheme; and 
vainly hoped that it would help to conceal the fla~ 
grant injustice of the only object which they wish- _ 
ed to obtain. ee 

I would appeal to their own candor to say whether _ 
this was not the case. For, let me ask, is it at all tea. 
sonable to suppose that any man, or any set of 
men, would voluntarily come forward, prepare and 
sign a petition, and send a deputation with it to} 
Annapolis, asking the Legislature to impose upon } 
themselves onerous restrictions; and to place: 
clogs upon their business in the shape of this mo- | 
ney security, unless they expected to receive at” 
the same time valuable considerations in retnrn? 
No, the idea is preposterous, and I will venture to’ 
say we should never have heard of such a proposi- 
tion, but inthe way which has just been mention-} 
tioned. They wished to get the business into their? 
own hands;,. | 


and in order to effect this primary and important | 
object all lesser considerations were. to be sacrifi- 
ced, They were to feign a great show of honesty, © 


nay, even am anxiety to give ‘‘security” for their — 
good conduct, and the. proper discharge of their 
duties; in hopes, no doubt,,that all these fine things 


ate the favorof the public, and induce their fellow 
citizens to join them in’ their crusade against the © 
poor blacks! Wonderful kindness to be sure, and | 
admirable policy withal! Only help us to get rid | 
of our rivals,—exclude them from competition,— 


duties with fidelity and despatch: 

“ And if for this your favor we secure, 

Our future conduct ever shall be pure: 

With grateful feelings shall our bosoms swell, 

Feelings which none, save Jrish tongues can tell! 

The rivab conquered; jealous hearts at ease, 

Ours be the task to serve you, and to please; 

Nought shall you lose by negligence or guilt, 

But on your interests shall ours be built.” ee 

Yet these fair promises, and spurious appear-— 

ances were unavailing. The scope and object of 
their whole plan could not he misunderstood, and: ; 
it failed, as it deserved to fail, of its intended effect. 
Had these men been sincere,—had they really en- 
tertained no other design than to guard their em- 
ployers from-loss, by means of the proposed “se 
curity,” need they have troubled themselves about 
the blacks? Need they have shown such an angry” 
determination to injure the character of their fel- 
low laborers, to destroy all fair competition, and to) 
agerandize themselves at the expense of others? | 
Why should they have evinced such an unwilling-” 
ness to permit the colored carters, draymen, Ke 
to continue their business under the same restric . 
tions which they prayed the Legislature to impose< 
upon themselves? Ifthe thing proposed was 807. 
good in itself, why exclude the blacks from the) 
sphere of its salutary. operation? Why deny te 
them the liberty of taking out: licence on condi- 
tion of their giving the requisite.security? 
there would have been then nothing to fear op the | 





required secursty would in this respect have placed 
- 
? 


ra _ 


of honorable devotion to the public interest; ac- | 
companied with a most astonishing willingness,— | 


% 


‘** To reign sole masters of the cart and dray!”  ¢ 


, 


would greatly operate to their advantage, Concili- — 


and we will do every thing you can wish, give you 4 
security for our faithfulness, and perform all our — 


Surely a 


score of honesty; because the payment of the 4 
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_ this was not 
‘openly avowed, that mothing short of the entire 
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ae 


go 
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“tance, as perhaps ever belonged, even to “purse 
ri. 


 *licenc® to drive a hack, cart, or dray, but also, 


Fis 2 f 
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* those vebicles when licensed by others! 


oid 
wr 


cruel and oppressive act, they raised against the 


+ \e 


es 
~. accusers. 


re} 
. Ae 


_,ashare of employmen? 


: ‘of the black driver, who does not see, that the ve- 
*ry.circumstance itself, would be altogether in fa- 


3 ’ that this silly attempt of the petitioners to question 


their different avocations is a standing testimony 


_ those who have had long experience in business, 


_ the passport topublic favor and regard. If we du- 
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q | both parties exactly of an equabfooting. But no, 


— ne ee ee 
. 


What the petitioners wanted. They 


exGlusion Of the blacks would satisfy them. They 
‘asked with @ spirit of as much conceited impor- 


roud aristocracy itself” that colored persons 
should not only be prohibited from taking out 


‘that they should not be permitted to drive any of 


As an auxiliary in endeavoring to effect this 


unoffending objects of their hatred the cry of dis- 
honesty. I apprehend, however, it would have been 
far better for them to have remained silent on this 
subject; as it seems to be generally conceded that 
our colored carters and draymen, maintain a cha- 
racter for honesty, industry, and general propriety of 
_ conduct, equal, at least, to that which belongs to their 
If, as the framers of this petition would 
have us to believe, these people are dishonest, 
how are we to account for their receiving so large 
Is it at all probable that 
any body would place goods in the charge of men, 
to convey from one part of the town to another, if 
the person so employed really bore the character 
imputed to them, by, the petitioners and their wor- 
thy advocate? Besides, if it were really true that 
these persons are not trustworthy, one would think 
ihatan application to the Legislature to deprive 
them of their employment, would be altogether an 
act of supererogation. . For it must be admitted, 
on theslightest reflection, that if any suspicion of 
the kind rested on them, they would soon lose en- 
tirely the confidence of the public; and could meet 
with no encouragement in any employment what- 
ever. Again, if we suppose thisto be the situation 


vor of his white fompetitors’ For surely, nobody 
would think of employing a dishonest black, when 
she could avail himself of the services of an imma- 
culate'white man. Indeed, [ cannot but think, 


the honesty Sc. of the colored drivers, has placed 
‘their own character in rather an awkward predica- 
‘ment. For I am sure, that if the poor black; af- 
ter all the efforts of prejudiced enemies to tarnish 
his reputation, still meets with encouragement 
and employment, the unavoidable inference must 
be, either that the charges are false, or else that the 
accusers themselves are worse than the accused! 
The patronage which the poor blacks receive in 


in their favor, and an unquestionable evidence~of 
the falsehood of the charges preferred against them 
‘by prejudiced and designing persons. Would 
our most respectable merchants, think you, em- 
ploy these men, as carters, draymen, &c, so ex- 
tensively as they are known (o do, if they had any 
idea that the greivous charges against them were 
well-founded? No, it would be an insult to their 
understanding to suppose any sugh thing. Ask 


5 
those who have had most to do with these matters— 


and an extensive acquaintance with men and 
things; they will tell vou, that they have confi- 
Gence in the colored carter ordraymen. ‘They will 
tell you that thephave bad individuals of this pro- 
_ scribed class, exclusively in their employ for years 
together, and have uniformly found them to be ho- 
nest, industrious and ebjiging: qualities, which, 
Whether possessed by a white man, or a black, 
Will recommend him to notice; and assuredly prove 


Jy consider the various disadvantages with which 
the free colored people of {his state and city have 
to contend, If am fully persuaded that we shail 
have far greater cause fur surprise at finding them 


We ougit to bear in mind the difficylties which 
have pressed heavily upon them, and remember 
that they are not surrounded by those incentives 
to honorable emulation which exist, and exercise 
a powerful emulation .among the whites. These 
considerations ought certainly to restrain us from 


judging withtoo harsh a spirit the character. and 


conduct of persons, thus unhappily circumstanced; 
especially when So little real occasion is given for 
complaint. ScruTaror. 
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53> The editors of the New Haven Chronicle are autho- 
rized to act as agents for the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation. 





5 Our patrons are reminded that we are in want of 
means. Will they tale the hint without another rap 
over the knuckles? They grumble that our paper becomes 
less interesting! Whose faultis it?—If they will, all, pay up 
their, subscriptions promptly, and we do not then replenish 
our columns with such matter as will be generally interest- 
ing, let them make the fact known to us, and they shall be 
furnished with our paper, such as it is, for——-xoruine: 
We think this a fuir offer. 





EcyptTian Bonpace.—The conduct of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians to the children of Israe), has long been a favor- 
ite theme for the declamation of our would-be liberty-lov- 
ing gentry-—Pharaoh is den unced as the most hardened 
and soul-seared tyrant that ever filled a blank in the crea- 
tion; the Egyptians are represe nted os so many fiery ser- 
pents from the regions of Brimstone; the ancient descen- 
dents of Ham are regarded as barbarous, unjust and cru- 
el: while we, the descendants of Japheth, can see nothing 
in our own conduct but peace, justice, beneVelence, hu- 
manity, Jove and charity! 

Let us contrast the conduct of Pharaoh towards the 
Israelites, with our conduct towards the Africans, and see 
who will suffer by the comparison:—The Israeltes west to 
the land of Egypt of their own accord, to avoid an ap. 
proaching famine which threatened them with hunger and 
starvation.—We snatched the Africans from peace and 
plenty in their own country, and brought them to toil, 


their will that many of them sought réfuge in the arms of 
deathu-The Egyptians permitted the Israelitesto remain 
together, and enjoy the society of their kindged—-bat- we 
permit the unprincipled dealers and kidnappersyito clip the 
tender cords of nature, and interpose an immeasurable dis- 
tance between the mother and her children!—If then) the 
iand of Egypt was smitten with ten tormenting plagues 
from Heaven, for enslaving 600,000 Israelites, may we not 
expect to be visited, from the same never-changing source, 
for reducing ten times that number to a condition more in- 
diseribably wretched aud deplorable? If the angry: bil- 
lows of the Red Sea rolled over the marsballed hosts of 
Egypt, and buried them in the eternal shades of night, for 
atlemping to pursue the children of Israel to the promised 
land,—may we not expect that a sin-punishing God will vi- 
situs with more exemplary vengeance, for pursuing the 
friesdless Africans, through a land blazing with the bright 
beams of gospel liberty; hunting them out frem the friend. 





as bonest, intelligent, aud well-behaved as the: 


|}. Tothe slaveholding professors of the 


deudge, and starve in ours, and this too, 86 much against 
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generally are, than that there should now 2 nd then Jeba os and slavery; and driving them to the borders o ) deo : , 
occur. amongst them an instance of petty theft. x =o 


ra 


speration? 


Ghristian Féligion, 


of the ancient Egyptians, and modern heathens, we would say; 
—point notto thismote in the eye of Egypt’s unjust king, 
till you pluck the beam from your own:—Reproach not the 
task-masters of Egypt, till you have pusbed your own mer- 


fesh-mangling whip to the flames:#Curse not this inad- 
vertence in the descendants’ of Ham, till you wipe a tenfold 
stain fromy your own character. When you call forth the 
tears of sympathy from your obdurate hearts, to soften the 
negroes hard fate—when you lift the gentle yoice of hu- 
manity, and plead for the devoted victims of your own cu- 
pidity—when you restore to the bosom, of 
connexions, the millions whose bodies have sunk to ‘a wa: 
tery tomb, aod whose souls have fled to eternity; from 


fated region—whén you kindle up the smiles 


emptying the overflowing cup of calamity upon that extensivé 
portion of the world—when your advancement in virtue and 
benevolence shall call the Guardian. Genius of Universal 


your pious and unremitted exertions shall enable “Bthio- 
ing angel shall blot‘out, from the rolls of heaven, the long 
black catalogue of robberies, crimes and murders, produ- 
ced in the world by your support. of the slave-system— 
when you shall fift the gentle accents of penitence 

supplication‘to a merciful God, and obtain pardon for all 


Egytians, as it has been to you—and not till then,—you may 
‘subject them to your righteous displeasuteyand pass sen- 


i ea 


dence impose an eterna) silence upon 


your dips!” OMe 


ve 





Sourm Carouina. (Concluded from our last.) Mr. Sea- 
brook tells us, that ‘tat the seat of Legislation in South Ca- 
rolina, and before the assembled Represe ‘a ives of the 
people, the revolting spectacle has often been exhibited, 


necticut meadows!”—And what, friend Seabroo 
the | 
devoid of. nutriment—but because the nerves of freemen 
move the springs of action in Connectieut, whiie labor in 
the South is dragged solely om by stupid slayés.—The 
fertilizing dews of heaven) cherish the meadows of the 
North, while nmingling footsteps, and tears of oppres- 
sion, poison the otherwise fertile Soil of the’ South, and 

leave the “heart of the patriot sickening, and turning with 

pain from the diseouraging prospect!” Melancholy despon- 
deney sits brooding upon the’brow of the Southern labor- 

er, and a dread of the uplifted Jash alone impels him to ac- 
tion—while each joyous son of New Bp; can “apply to 
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who are eternally harping upon the consumate barbarity 


ir injured — 


your own slave stips—when you atone for'the blood, te ts : 
and misery, which you hayéspoured out upom.Afi Silly 
| happiness, 

| intelligence and prosperity, whieh you have extinguished by 


Liberty to preside over the counsels of the nation—when ~ : | 


pia to stretch forth her hands to God"—When the record- ; 


your misconduct towards the heaven-scorched sonéof Afri- 
ca, We say, when all this shall be performed,—and the Gos. 
pel of liberty, peace and justice, oreadisa 1800 yearsto the - 


tence of condemnation upon them, but befo th t pru- - : 
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of their horses and oxen feedingon the mowings of Con- 


se? It is not that “your indigenousgrasses are 
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ly retreats of peace a:.¢ plenty; loadiog them with stripes, 
ge 


himself, the pleasing reflection of Euthymenes, on the de- 
lights of a country life, * 
all things smi} and sees eltish 
These harvests, trees, and plants, exist only for me, or ra- 
ther, for the necessitous, whose wantsI relieve.” This is 


When I walk in my fields,” said he, 
e, abd seem embellished with new ornaments. 


the reason why the poverty smitten victims of Southern 
despotism are dependent upon the North for many of the 
comforts, eonyeniencies, and even necessaries of life. 
This is the reason why the circulating medium is impercep- 
tibly drawn from the South, to enrich the capitalists of the 
North, while the poor defenceless debtor is given up as le- 
gal prey, to the “iron grasp of his unrelenting creditor.” 

e agree with Mr. Seabrook, that ‘Rome was power- 
ful, rich and prosperous, when every citizen generally 
owned but seven acres of Jand; and that when one half of 
Africa became the property of six Roman families, the 
haleyon days of that venerated nation existed in name on- 
ly: and we wisb to carry the notion still further by an ab 
lusion to the Well known fact, that where slavery is coante- 


Ps 


| pourtraying 
husbandry, 


whe 


Wy 


_., GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


ae <a: . pa ee ¥ . ry 
_ nanced td any considerable degree, an unequal distributio 


of the soil among the inhabitants, is a natural consequence. 
Pi . And no ofie can more deeply deplore the eristence, and rapid 


» ‘nerease of such & state of things in South Carolina, or anti- 
' cipate more direful consequences likely to result from its 
»  €ontinuance, than Mr. Seabrook in his Address to the Agri- 
cultural Society of that State. If the people of South Ca- 

’ rolina, ‘‘will hot hear him” who is ‘‘one of their own house- 

- bold,” “they will not be convinced, thoug# one should rise 


from the dead!” Let the people of the Slave States, whe 
are gazing, with apparent indifference, upon their ap- 
prosching dissolution, remember the causes which led to 
the decline, and ultimate downfall of Rome, once ‘thé 
proud mistress of the world, and tremble for their safety. 
It ‘is a source of painful regret that a man, capable of 
@ bad effects of an injudicious system of 
the glaring colors employed by Mr. Sea- 
pook, should entirely overJook the prolific fountain from 
e they fave eminated. To the low estimation in 
hich labor is held in a slave State, may be traced the causé 


<3 thi 


which has 7 the learned professions, to over-flowing, 
‘ and poured 


t upon society an almost insupportable clan 


of joulter-headed pettifoggers; and self-importaht quacks, 


armed witb the stern messengers of death, who afterwards, 


B #! for want of employment, “‘ yield to the baleful influence of 
' Anactivity and ennui,” and spread a moral “contagion 
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through the country they inhabit... 

-.3 eabrook, after working bis way through an address 
pying near fifteen columns, comes to the supposed “‘usur- 
pations of the General Government, ‘in that enormous 
‘scheme of taxation, in the form of duties on imports.” 
And here his ungenerous insinuations cast a dark shade 
over thé favorable light in which his readers. must other- 
wise have vidwed his objects’ Why do Southern Politi: 
ficians, Statesmen, Patriots and Declaimers, raise one uni- 
ted cry against the cdurse pursued by the Federal Govern- 
‘ment, in the protection of domestic manufactures, whet 
their own arguments, if properly construed, prove~that it 
will operate to their own transcendant advantage?--They say 
they prodiice thé raw material in greater abundance than 
any other portion of the Union:—they say their number- 
jdss advantages of water power are not surpassed;—that 
‘they can produce the necessaries of life cheaper and. in 
¥ bundance than they can be produced in the North; 
And severaliessays have been written to prove that slave 


labor (and God knows they have slaves enough) is infinite- 


ly cheaper in manufacturing establishments, than free la- 
bor, and that slaves are quite as efficient operatives, as 
freemen. Why then do they not manufactare their own 
raw twaterials, instead of bartering them for the manufac- 
tnres of the North? Why do. they not thus draw. back 
among themselves, the circulating medium whieh has fled 
from them in consequencé of their so loig neglecting to 
manufacture their own articles of co tion 
not this course be calculated to elevate 4 
mandiog eminence in the estimation of their sisters that 
now stand aloof? Would not this be ehastising the tariff 
men with their own hickory? Letithem adopt this cours@ at 
once, and turn the protecting system” to their own ac- 
count, or else cease to boast of their superior advantages. 
But instead of D ; 
tives in manufactur esta 
structing extepsive systems 
them by the never-failing, and never-freezing streams— 
stead of converting their own raw materials into the neces 
saries and ornaments of life, and thus filling their coders 
with the wealth of the world, they are content to regard 
their slavesas the mere beasts of burden—to permit their 
humerous streams to wind théir pfofitiess journey to the 
ocean-—to pour in their raw materials in lavish profusion 
vpon the Northern maodufactories—and to astound our ears 
with their puerile threats of a ‘dissolution of the Union!” 
We wish not to excite udfriendly feelings, but we say let 
them ‘dissolve the Union” if they will have it so. t 
kind of a figure would South Carolina cut, upon the broad 
_ theatre of the world, if she were seperated ftom the Union? 
Let ber try the experiment—let her slaves, which already 
Ournumber the whites, continue to increase ina ratio of 
spore t' an three ta one ,—let her be éut off fem the protec- 
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the slaves into efficient opera- 
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tion of her sisters, and placed upon her own combustivle 
fobndation—gnd she will sadly fearn that preaching the 
indiscriminate condemnation of ‘Abolition and Coloniza- 
tion Societies,” will not be sufficient to save her from the 
jaws of disso}ution. 

Cotowization, We have just received a letter from an 
intelligent resident in Liberia, from which we make the 
following extract. * 

“For the past year, I have read several numbera of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation. I am much pleased 
with. your sentiments generally, in regard to the abolition 
of slavery; but 1 am sorry to see the stand you have taken 
against Colonization in Africa, and the preference you 
have given to Haytien emigration. {have proved, by three 
successive attempts to settle myself and family on that Is- 
land, that it will neither suit me, as an American, nor the 
people who were brought up in the same country with me. 
| have since made an experiment_on the Colonization pian, 
and find it to answer my purpose, and to offer an Asylum 
for the remainder of my degraded brethren in the United 
States. Our Colony has been established at great hazard, 
even with the foss of life, health and property; and I sin- 
cerely bope that‘ all friends of Emancipation, will also be 
friends of Colonization, as I think they ought both to' work 
together. I send you $250 by Captain Matthews of the 
Brig Dores,—you will pledse consider me a subscriber to 
your paper and transmit the same to me accordingly.” 

We like the conclusion of this letter very well—we 
should be fond to receive many letters winding up in the 
same way—but the writer must have picked up an incor- 
rect idea respecting our opposition to the Colonization 
scheme. We have been reprimanded for the support we 
have given to that society; and subscribers have actually 
withdrawn their subscriptions on that account. This is 
sufficient evidence that ouir views have becn misunderstood, 
or willfully misrepresented, or both. We'declare once 
more, positively, that we have no Cisposition to oppose the 
plans of the Colonization Society,—that we regard it as an 
institution calculated to contribute much to the impreve- 
ment of the African race—but that we cannot depend upon 
itasthe solemieans of etfecting the entire extermination of 
slavery fromthe United States. These are our seutiments. 
Let them not be misunderstood. 


Littiteness or Sour. For an individual to betray a 
want of magnanimity, is by no means surprising, because 
he is inflttenced by the impulse of the moment, and is gen- 
erally destitute of a countervailing check to the dictates of 
his own caprice;—but for a deliberative body of men, as- 
sembled together for apparently valuable and important pur- 
poses, to give the sacred sanction of a majority of their num- 
ber, to conduct too trifling tu.be honoured with any epithet 
known te the English language, is really caleulated to pull 


\} down disgrace upon poor, calumniated human nature. 


But lest our readers should jook for something of impor- 
tance to be dragged into their view, we will mention, briefly, 
the facts which have elicited the above remark.—Something 
more than two months ago, we received a letter from S. 
Carolina, from which we make the following extract: 


*Sir:—In conformity with a resolution of the Georgetown 


s-| Library Society, we, its committee, are authorised to snb- 


y So , 
a write ae daily paper, and request that yon will for- 


ard it a8 Soon after the receipt of this as possible.” 

We accordingly forwarded 8 or 10 numbers of the paper, 
and felt proud that a social body of men, intended, as we 
supposed, to contribute, in some degree, to the common 
stock of benevolence, and located in a slave staté, should give 
their united support toa periodical, devoted to the subject 
of Universal Emancipation. We regarded it asa favourable 
omen, and flattered ourselves that the intelligent citizens of 
that State were beginning to turn their attention in good 
edrnest, to that rapidly accumulating curse, sLAveRr. 
But guess our surprise—fancy, if you can, our disappoint- 
ment on receiving the following highly complimentary note 
from the same respeciable source :— 


“Girt—We are directed by the Georgetown Library So- 
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ciety, to return the ‘Genius of Universal Emancipation,’| one would suppose thi 











| with a request that you will not $end any of the fuiure oum- | 


bers. They disapprove entirely of the objects of the publi- 
catjon, and feel no dispasition to patronize a paper of ‘so 
dangerous and inflamatory a character.” 

These are doleful tidings! But we had not sufficient dus; : 


after their reception, to place ourselves upon the stool of - at 


despondency, before we were cheered up by a note from a 
very respectable gentleman in Pennsylvania, inelosing the 
advance price of twa subscriptions, and speaking, 4n the 


most flattering terms, of the extensive usefulness of our pa- | ‘ 
; 


per. This enabled us to pay the postage on the solemn fere~, 
well from the ‘* Georgetown Library Society,” and left a small * 
balance in our favour! 


Anorner Graxd Sree Taxen. We mentioned some 
weeks since, thatthe “Orange (.V. ©.) Peace Society” had 
resolved to withhold their support from those electioneer. 
ing men who pursue the dishonorable course of treating 
authorised voters with intoxicating liquors, in order to 
obtain their suffrages. , We take equal pleasure tn noticing 
the fact, that an Anti-Intemperance Society has been form. 
ed in South Carolina whose members have come to the 
same determination. Let those designing; unprincipled 
and crafty Mabobs, who bave heretofore manifested a dis- 
position to walk, rough shod, over the decaying liberties and 
sinking virtues of the people, to posts of unmerited destink. 
tion, begin to look to their standing: A moral regeneration 
is commencing. Its progress is slow, but inevitable as the 
secret counsels of fate. It springs from a native goodness 
of heart, and no earthly power. shal! be able to arrest its 
firm progress, or extinguish its increasing light! Let the 
two worthy examples which we now have before us, be ' 
imitated by every friend of temperance, social order and 
honest legislation: the effect will be instantly perceptible, 
and the manly effort ultimately crowned with success. 
When the experiment is once fairly made, and the efficaey 
of the ballot-box plainly discovered, it will be turned, as the 
most potent engine subject to human control, and played off 
against SLavery, the supreme disgrace of the Christian : 
world. The effect will be the same. 


“Censor” is informed that his) communication cannot * 
obtain a place in cur columns. We think well of it, when . 
viewed in the light of a private letter; but for reasons ’ 
which are satisfactory to ourselves and perhaps anticipated 
by the writer, we think it most prudent to withhold it from 
the public. 
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Miscellaneous. 
EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Next to poverty, delinquent subscribers and duns, 
to which most Editors are subject, the greatest dif- 
ficulty is to please the public. For so great is the 
variety of public taste and feéling, that bad the 
conductor of a periodical paper as many heads, as 
many different tastes, and could he wield as many 
pens, as his paper has readers, he could never bope . 
to please.all; for they cannot please themselves. 
Does he speak out in language plain and simple? 
it is mere commonplace; tbe taste of the learned 
is not gratified; it js fit only for the vulgar.—Does 
he aspire to elegance? he unlearned cannot un- 
derstand; and the learned regard him as a pedan- 
tic fellow, dabbling in what he has no real preten- 
tions to. Does he sbow his colours and boldly 
contend for his ground? He is too severe. Does 
he hide himself beneath a mass of unequivocal 
matter? he is a temporieing hypoerite. © If he pub- 
lish extracts, that are better thanjhe can write, he 
bas no talents of his own to display; and if he fill 
his paper with original matter, he might have given: 
something better from the works of others. If he 
attempts to philosophize, it is dull and ummnterest- 
ing; and if he write on plain and familiar subjects, 
évery body knew then before——Does he a(tempt 
to instract? He needs to be instructed. Does be 
use his endeavours to amuse? It is light and trifling. 


People, generally, 








s might satisfy them. But 
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are fond of being praised; and 
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find out his mistake. For such.is the power of en- 
vy, that no one will thank him for praising him, 
and every one will bate him for praising others, 
most people are fond of bearing their neighbours 
slandered; But if you make an attempt to point 


out either the vices or follies of mankind, every 


“2 
at, 


one will find something applicable to himself; and 
here again you encounter the hatred of the whole 
-massa Every person can tell you how to conduct 
a paper so as to please all, but when you come to 
examine this method, you will find it calculated on- 
ly to please himself; and, of course to offend eve- 
ry oneelse. These being stubborn facts, thére is 
no alternative, but for an Editor to please himself 
if he can, and hazard the consequences. If he do 
this, he will be certain of satisfying one, which is 
more than he can say, if he trys to please all. 
| » Telescope. 
POPULATION. 3 
An intelligent correspondent has suggested as 
there is now a prospect of war in Europe, it would 
be interesting to our readers, to have brought into 
one view, the population and strength of’the seve- 
ral nations likely to be involved init: The follow- 
ing is the result of what we have been enabled to 
collect from the most authentic sourcs within our 


reach. ‘ 


| + The Russian Empire in Eurepe, is said to equal 
» ~ jnextent all. he rest of Europe; it does not how- 


ever appear to be very accurately known or defined. 


> . Itis composed of upwards of fifty different nations, 


and these occupy a territory of about two millions 
of square miles, and compose a population of pro- 
bably, 45,000,000. In Asia, Russia is supposed to 
have a territory of 8,000,000 square miles, and a 
population of ten or fifteen millions; total popula- 
‘tion probably 60,000,900. She. has an army, of 
about 600,000 men, about 200,000 she can take 
into th: field, and a Navy of about 4006 sail, 

~The Ottoman Empirein Yurope, copsists of, 


‘ about 700,000 square miles, with 10,000,000 of in- 


. litants. * In A’sia, perhaps 1,000,000 square miles 
nd 15,000,000 of inhabitants, making an aggie- 
gate population of 25,000,000. She has a nomin- 


)alarmy of 499,000 men, and can take into the field, 


| probably 150,000, and a fleet of 150 sail. 


Persia; now.at war with Russia, bas a _.territory 


lh 
‘of 1,500,000 senare miles, has a ‘population of 


) 24,000,000, <n 
» navy. 


an army of 250,000 men, but no 


Austria covers an extent of 1,260,000 square 
miles, has a population of 30,000,000, an army of 


i: _ 700,000, and a navy of 86 sail. : 


France bas. in Europe, a territory of about 


a 1,000,000 square miles, a population ‘of 30,000,000, 
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; - the nations mentioned: 


» an army of 300,000 meu, and a navy of 150 sail. 
_ The British Empire in Europe is about 500,000} 
) square miles, with a population of 20,000,000, ar 
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army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 3000 sail. 
Her colontés are greater in value and extent than 


| Abose of any other nation, and add to the popula- 


tion voder her dominion probably 60,000.000. 

The above statements are giveii m round nim- 
bers; but are believed, however, not to be far from 
the'truth, and afford a fair comparative estimate of 
durura. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


“Mr. Llamilton teok the vor, and delivered a 


Py) speech in opposition to the justice ayd policy of 
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the bill (Tartl,) the consequence of which, inthe 
Southern states, he represented to be of the most 
Serious kitid. He abstaisied from any direct threat. 
Dut adverted to the subjected taxation as baving 
ae the separation of this country from Great 
‘Britain, aud the danger of calculating too far ow 


) the submissiow of those who believed themseives 


‘So be free? 
F We suould Tike to see such silly and insulting 
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menaces ag the ¢ 
per manner, and that, in our judgment would be, 
with sovereign contempt and deliberate and stern 
defiance. What! shall our tenderness, our patrioe 
tic sensiliveness, our almost superstition on th 
subject be pefpetually abused and played upon by’ 
cold-blooded or warm-blooded gladiators, who 
langh to see us flutter “like hurt Wild ducks” and 
yield up with a “dough-faced” meekness, our 
rights, our@ignity, our interests, and our legitimate 
power; and all for fear that we shall'shake the 
Union! Let the Union shake; if they will have it 
so! ‘The proper reply on these uupleasant occa- 
sions, which southern ‘members are perpetually 
creating, is this: 

We know that there are hundreds and thousands 
of excellent and reflecting men all over the south- 
ern states, who despise and deprecate the bullying, 
Hotspur spirit of ‘the McDufftes, the Hamiltons, 
and Randolphs, and it is to them that we would 
address ourselves, for it.is they who may correct 
this evil, this cammencement of a breach, which 
may grow and become irremediable-—We rever- 
ence even to superstition, the “Farewell” advice 
of Washington, but will not suffer our hanest and 
most sacred feelings of patriotism to be forever 
played upon. We would now speak the general 
sentiment in Massachusetts, of which we would, 


thave the silly men, to whom we bave referred, 


take notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 
; Mass. Journal. 


Passing Lvents. 


_ Peru.—Extract of a letter from Lima, dated 
March 20,—“TIhe Congress has been in session 
for the last 8 months, daria the greater part of 
the time engaged in revising the Constitution, 
which is now finished, it was yesterday signed by 
the President, Lamar, and on the 25th is to be 
ratified by the people. The majority in favour of 
Boliver‘in this City, is very small. 

Buenos Ayres and Brazil.—A letter from Bu 
nos Ayres, under date of April 15, says,—*The 
peace between these Countriesmay howe regard- 
ed as certain, unless somé@ “uliforéseen obstacle 
should present itself in the negociations; but which, 














to apprehend, as both parties, worn out by the war, 
seem to be sincere in their proposals for accotmmo- 
dation.” 


Mexito.—Letters from Mexico a. q jit ex 


decree has been issued. by the Government}forbid- 
ding the embarkation of any of the expelled 
ijards from thé Coast of the Bay of Mexico. 

must embark at Acapuleo, on the Pacific Ocean. 
The promulgation of this fact may prevent digap- 
pointment and loss to merchants designing to sénd 


‘vessels in ballast to the. Bay of Mexico for the} 


purpose of bringing away Spanish passengers. 

, Central America.—Capt. Thomas, ofthe Brig 
Mary Jane, at New York, in 40 days from St. Ju- 
an, reports that he left the,Country in a very un 
settled state. ‘Phe inhabitants of Grenada hayin 
revolted againgt, and, those of Leon having declar~ 
ec war against them, which had. led to Me skir- 
mishes, . 


Population of Russia,—According to the last 


| accounts Russia has a populationof 59, 394, 500 
The merease has been one third in twenty qearty 
warm 


they live in a great hive, but they must 
some fime.or other. wi 
Germany.—The several States of the German 
confederation, support thirty Miilions.and a half of 
iuhabitants, upon twelve thousand square. miles, 
which make two thousand six hundred and sixty 
seven to- every square mile. The revinue amounts 
(9 200, 000,900 florins, or about $79, 995, 000., _ 
Buenos jyres and Braziu.—Capt. Coleman, of 





the brig Giupe, Which acrived at Boston an Wed- 
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from present appearances, there is but little reason | 
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from Rio Janeiro, bringing accounts that the Em- 
peror had refused to ratify the treaty with the 
Buenos Ayreans, and that all hopes of peace Wei 


at an end.— American, 


Rio, Grande.—By the arrivalof : 
Capt. Ashford, at New York, from. Rio Grande, 


“ 
* 


26th April, The Buenos Ayrean forces till 
gaining ground upon the Imperial army. hey 
had crossed the Rio Grande, and,taken up head 
quarters at Chariron, within about eight miles of 
the Brazilian army. Skirmishes, more or lessse 
vere, were taking place every day... F: se "oy 
and some other posts of little importane®, bad st 
rendered to the Buenos Ayreans.* Still the, ind 
viduals of Rio Grande, who had been me led t 


flee into the interior from fear of an attack bythe — 
enemy, bad gathered sGintidence and had most of 
uenos — 


Kio™ 


them returned. Capt. A.” reports, thatwa 1 
Ayrean man of war had been cruizing off Kid 
'Grande for some days previous tO bis Gepartare. 
Matkets dull for all kinds of American produce. 
at sphe’: Sisevg ty, AO 

United States Mint—Phe total amount coineg 
since the establishment of the mint, is $30,525,188.- 
28,,of which probably not 10 millions remain 7a 


¥ 


medium, 


Incianae—The Legislature of this 
passed a law authorising the constructio 
nal from the navigable waters. of the ,0sh_ 
those of the Maumee of Lake Erie. , Expen 


broad by substituting bank paper as a Circulating — 
aie 





tlemanin havanna states that murders in that 
are: becoming very -scarce, not 


hundved and thirty patents, for various iets 
and improvements, have been isswéd at the. p : 
(office in Washington City, . 
_. Education’ i Connecticut 2: The school fund in 
| Connecticut is nearly sufficient to place a good 
'schéobwithin reach of every family in the State. 
$7,870, 000, and) may be expected to 
reach two millions at no distant day. ~ ‘ 
fications.—An act proposed by the present 

n “Of Gongress, ap jated six hundred 
én thousand five hundred dollars for 

fions in the United States, for the 


rk! avoice from the woods! —An Indian chief 
of ‘the Noyascotia tribe, has, in person, presented 
a petition to the Legislature of Noyascotia, pray- 


a 
*% 
+ 


“that the selling-of ruin to the Indians may be 
protibi te, Me yy , 
e er of Zeno; on his return home, after 
a long journey with that great Philosoplier, his fa- 
ther asked at hat he bad learned? The boy 
replied, that would a eafter. “On this the 
father being ehraged, beat his son; who, Bearing it 
atiently and‘ without complaining, dhid—this I 
avé learned, “To endure a parent's anger.” 
Wonders of Women:—aAt fifteen they. wonder 
who they shall take; at twenty-five they wonder 
whom they shall get; and at thirty-five they won- 
der will take them! 
Astonishing fi | : 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, closed 


jhis, speech*on the militia bill with the following 





conclusive angument—* If this bill 
be as crazy as a bed-bug!!!” 


' ¢ 


passes I sfeuél 


the» Editors of the ‘Journal ‘of Commerce: h ts 


been favored witb advices from that place to the  ¥ 


e of speech!—A member of 


re 4 


ron eports that an Engl glish = 3 
packet brigghad just arrived there in four days” 


eae : 
ee ‘ 
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+h aie = 
the brig Sarah, — 
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the Country, the residue haying beengforced a- — 


Pl 
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about $1,000,000, Bit iMiyiir - 


pid advancement in moral principle.—A Ct ¥ ¥ 2 
rity b, rid bs ar 
ih » 


0 
jeach week hayi perpetrated during the last 
year. | Uhatlastonis ing moderna ‘ 
venttion.— During the year ree 
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Eretius, was for a considerable 
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Biterary Department. 











y . % ae Various, that the ‘eT ind ge 
tae sdesultory man studious of change, 
i - as please 
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with novelly, may be indulged.” 
z From the Village Record. 
' SLAVERY. 


By a Carolinian Slave named George Horton. 
When first my bosom glow’d with hope, 
1 gad’d as from a mountain top 
On some delightful plain; 
‘ ut oh! how transient was the scene— 
It fled as though it bad not been, 
\ | Andall my bopes were vain. 













































* . How off this tantalizing blaze 


Has led me through deception’s maze; 

/) My friend became my foe— 

Then like’s plaintive dove I mourn’d, 

To bitter all my sweets were tura’d, 
And tears began to fow. 


Why was the: dawning of my birth 

Upon this vile accursed earth, 

- Which is Sut pain to me? 

Oh!*that my sou) hed winged its flight, 

When first I saw the morning light, 
Toworlds of liberty!” 


a Come, mélting Pity, from afar, — 
And bréak this vast, enormous bar 
een a wretch and thee; 
ase a few short days of time, » 
a vassal rise sublime 


—s 


ngs of liberty. © 


é ie 


2 
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r 
ee Is it Because my skin is black, 
*-  .* “Phat thou should’st be so dull and slack, 
ee a And scorn to set me free? 
''. . .. Then let me hasten’to the gravé, 
Theonly gefuge for the slave, 
o mourns for liberty. 


) Re .cease from troutile there; 
d languish or despair— 


- The weary there can rest! 
"Oppression’s voice is heard no more, 
Drudg’ry, and pain, and toil are‘o’er, 
Yes! there I shall be blest. 


At \ 
Re: 
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THE PRINTER'S HOUR OF PEACE, 
| . 


Know ye the Piinter’s hour-of peace, ' 
_ Know ye an bour more fraught with j 
Than ever felt the maid of Greece, — | 
When kiss’d by Venus’ amorous boy2, 
*T%s not when from the mazy case 
His nimble fingers catch the types, 
Nor is it when with lengthen’d face 


The sturdy devil's tate he gripes; 
Tis not when news of dreadful note 
His columns ali with Minion fill ; 
' "Bis not -whem brother Printers’ quote 
. ‘> *. ‘Th’ effusions of bis Stump worn quill; 
| "Tis not whén all his work is done, . 
His glimmering fire he hovers near, 
. And heedless of the coming.dun, 
Grows merry o’er a pint of beer. 
Tis not when in Miss Fancy’s glass, 
Long advertisements meet bis eye, 
And seem to whisper as they pass, 
“We'll grace your columns bye and -bye!™ 


ae 











Nor is it when with num’rous names 

- His length*ned roll of vellum swells, 

As if "twere touch’d by cong’ror’s wand, 
“Or grew by fairies’ magic spells. 


No—reader, no—the Printer’s hour, 
His hour of real swett repose, 
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Is not when by some magic power site 
His lists of patrons daily grow; ty 

But O, ‘tis when stern Winter drear, 

$ Comes rob’d in snow, and rain, and vapour, 


hears, in whispers soft and dear, 


ithwhy T can seeno sense in it, to go and sel y - 
for whole hours together without peeking a Word * 

itis enough to killthe devil!” eb ee 
rejoined the Quaker, 








ia 
“Yea, my dear.” ~ || e 
“that is just what we want.? TR ; 







bi 





Penn. Argus. 








“We've come to PAY you for the Partr.’’ 








VARIETY. 
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‘the cant walk) is permitted to go free. In the 


{snout a little shorter then the rest of them? No sir, 


ae ce” 


Froni the Newburyport Heralds $ 
A HOG REEVE. 


Mr. Evitrorn—From the free suffrages of my 
fellow citizens, without any electioneering or bri- 
bery on my part, I have this year been chosen a 
Hog Reeve; an office which has its duties, and 
ought to have its honours, just as much as that of 
President of the United States. I know not, sir, 
what peculiar qualifications in me, determined my 


and the public generally, that this Institution ig: 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes, 


Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography. wi 

the use of Maps; &c. Ancient ‘ond modern Hear’ 
ry, Geometry, Composition, | Natural Philosophy,. ie 
also, the Latin French & Greek Languages. He 


UNION SEMINARY § “F 
AT THE BACK OF THE ri ae 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET. 


W. M. LIVELY, © 


Has the honor of announcing to his Friends .. | 


In this School-will be taught, Reading, Writ 




















a single hog shall be found in our street. 

But who are the hogs; and how far am I to con- 
sider the duties of my office as extending? [ wish 
to be candid and give fair warning. 
sider every selfish, snarling, quarrelling dirty crea- 
ture that defiles our town, as falling under my ju- 
risdiction, whether he happens to walk on two legs 
orfour. If I happen to see a contrary spirit, al- 
ways running in the teeth of every body he meets, 
whom it is impossible to lead, and still more impos- 
sible to drive, am I to suffer such an one to run at 
large merely because he has no bristles on his back? 
‘Or suppose I meet a poor selfish wretch, who gets 
his living by rooting, whose sole maxim is to take 
care of number one, must I permit him to go loose, 
seeking whom he’ may devour, because he has a 


I will not; I knew my duty better. By virtue of 
my high office, and in conformtiy to the laws of 
my country, I do now order all such créatures to 
be kept close.—Let us purify the land; leteus shew 
that the Jaws: are not a dead letter; let it be seen 
that your humble servant has not been elevated to 
this office in vain. 


bid.. Lhereby order that all those shops be re- 
moved where that liquor is sold which only one 
animal in creation will drink. Of all the beasts of 


drunk; and that is the animal which falls this year 
under my jurisdiction. . And I shall be ashamed to 
drive the four-legged drunkard to pound,while the 
dtunkard with two legs (and legs too on which 


name then of that commonwealth, whose dignity I 
bear, and whose officer I am, I command that all 
places be closed where those hogs are fattened, 
whose peculiar characteristic it is, that they con- 
sume a great deal of swell, and yield no pork. 

* A Hoo Reeve. 
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Quaker Meeting. —A young girl from the coun- 
try, lately on a visittoa Mr. H.a Quaker, was 
\preyailed on to accompany him to meeting, It 
ened to bea silent ore; none of the brethren 
being moved by the spirit to ‘utfer a syllable. 
When Mr. H. left the Meeting-house with his 
}young friend, he asked her—“Llow does thee like 


I shall con-|— 


There is one kind of sty which I especially for- |: 


the field,fowls of the air, fishes of the sea, I have|’ 
jjneverheard or read of but one, that will get 








the meeting?” to which she pettishly replied, “Like 


_ 


fellow citizens to wind the laurels of sucl an im-| will attend Private Families if required.” : oe 
portant trust around my head, unless it be that this TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION. , ie 
year I have been married; and it seems generally} NV. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taught by 
to have been admitted that a man, because he has|a Lady of abilities. . ; = 
taken a wife, is peculiarly qualified to take care of . , ' ne 
swine. Whatever may have been the motives in ey) 
leading my constituents to their cheice, I have de- AUTHORIZED AGENTS. rg : a 
termined to execute my trust like a good citizen, Wo. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s mills, Md. ; 
and anhonest man. I feel my inabilities: and wish ee M. Plummer, Newmarket, do. ¥ 
4 acos Janney, Washington, D. C. ‘. 
to enter on my office with all proper modesty. I Those M Socuyeas’ bate ZZ 
thank my fellow citizens for the honour they have Damier Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, do. . | : @ 
conferred; and I am determined that this year’ not Post Masrer, Leesburg, Va. a 


Daniex Stone, P. M. Waterford, do. ? 
Samvet Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. Tartor, Jr. Loudown County, do. 
S. R. Jones, Brook County, do. ~ 
RicHaRD MENvDENHALL, Jamestown, N. C. 
THomas Moore. P. M. New Garden, do. 
Samve. Hinv. P.M. Orange County, dé. 
M: Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. ha te > 
B.D. Rounsavitte, Lexington, do. ' i 
Tuomas Lunpy, Surry County, do. : 4 
BensaMIN Swam, New Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Migexan Chesterville, S. C. 
P. Carey. Esq. P. M. Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. ~ 
Rev. Witttsam Mack, Col 
Wan. Bryant, Nashville, .. 
Joun A. Henry, Washinglon County, Arkansag. * i s 
Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. ; 
ALEXANDER Reywotps, Hart County, do. 

Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. j 
TuEeron BrownrietD, Columbia, IIl. olen 
Hooren Warren, Ese. Springfield, de. rg | 
Post Master, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

Witiiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Nenemian Wricnr, Belmont, do. 

Jenvu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 

Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester,do. 

Dr. Ezra Mircuenor, Londongrove, do. 4 

Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. i 
James Morr, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wn. P. Ricnarps, Wilmington, Del. 
Ricuarp Luypy, Burlington, N. J. 
Mauton Day, Pearl-street, New York. 

Rev. N. Worcester, P. M. Brighton, Mass. 
Samvet Puirsricn, Boston, do. P 

Rey. L. D. Dewy, Sheffield, do. 

Treapway & Abams, New Haven, Conn. 

James Croprer, Liverpoel, England. 

Wn. B. Bowzer, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription is Tuner DoLtaRrs per annum, 
ayableswithin six months of the time of subscribing—but & 
full receipt will be given, if Two Douiars anD Firry Cents 5 

be paid in advance. . 
Subscriptions will not be received for less time than a 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the honey must al- 
ways be paid mn advance by distant subseribers, unless they 
communicate ther names through the medium of an a0- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal] sums, at | 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- — 
sably necessary. ; 
Subscribers ‘vill not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are in arrears. ‘+ = 
The postage must be paid on all letters and communica= _. 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Offices 
Address ‘ BENJAMIN LUNDW, Editor. © 
South-East corner of Marketand Gay Strees, Baltimore. ¥ ; 
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